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THE NEW PRESIDENT 


HE action of the Board of Trustees, 
taken at their annual meeting on June 
tenth, in electing Helen Metcalf (Mrs. 
Murray S.) Danforth to the presidency of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, intro- 
duces a new leader and marks the begin- 
ningofanewepoch. Thisis natural where 
the personality of Mrs. Radeke was so 
much expressed in the institution and all 
that it did. Mrs. Danforth brings to her 
task of moulding the great institution a 
keen interest, great enthusiasm, and a 
breadth of vision which augurs well for the 
days to come. She will find a loyal and 
co-operative staff, and is certain to hold 
the love and respect of every student in the 
school. By temperament and experience 
she is familiar and sympathetic with public 
affairs and institutions, and is not only 
concerned with holding fast to those tradi- 
tions which relate to existing conditions, 
but reinterpreting them in such a way as 
to meet the conditions of the days ahead. 
Her period of service as president will 
therefore be one well worth following in 
detail, as the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign moves on to yet greater service and 
achievement. 


THE NEW GREEK GRAVE STELE 
by ANNE C, E. ALLINSON 


A Rare New Treasure In Our Museum 
on Benefit Street 
Its Tale of an Ancient Deathless Street 


N the bright air of ancient Athens the 

melancholy of death which deprives 

man of the sunlight entered frequently 
enough into poetry. But when it came to 
raising monuments in stone to the dead 
these Athenians refused to express any- 
thing except life and love. I once heard a 
distinguished interpreter of Greek sculp- 
ture say that he had found in a New Eng- 
land village churchyard an inscription 
which perfectly illustrated to him the same 
feeling. ‘‘She wasso pleasant’’—just these 
words under a woman’s name. 
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The Appian Way in Rome is familiar to 
many travellers. Most of them, I fancy, 
pausing before the ancient tombs, are con- 
scious—as one traveller has reported—of 
‘a lurking pessimism and an insidious mel- 
ancholy that flow in from the beauty of the 
Roman Campagna.’’ But in the ‘‘Street 
of the Tombs’ in Athens, where some 
memorials are still in place, there is rather 
a sensation of serenity and hope in the 
perpetuation of simple, familiar scenes and 
figures from life. Among these memorials 
is one representing a woman seated in her 
chair, lifting her jewels from a box held by 
her maid. In such a scene there is no 
‘thigh seriousness,’’ but the figures are so 
lovely, the art so sincere that the sculp- 
tured relief or ‘‘stele’’ is ranked among the 
treasured legacies from the glory that was 
Greece. 

Yet this relief was made for some ob- 
scure woman, by an unknown artist. The 
“stelae’’—like our own cemetery monu- 
ments—were made in workshops for the 
general public. Those that have come 
down to us—mostly preserved in the Na- 
tional Museum of Athens—are naturally 
uneven in workmanship, and yet they all 
in their artistic taste and restraint, convey 
a certain feeling— 

‘“‘The ways of death are soothing and serene 
And all the words of death are grave and 
sweet.” 
* * * 


It is no longer necessary for us who live 
in Providence to travel, if we wish to see 
an art of such sweet gravity. To our al- 
most incredible good fortune, one of these 
ancient reliefs—from the most golden 
period—has found its way to our own Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and is now placed in the 
classical gallery. You will find it identi- 
fied: ‘A Greek grave stele, Attic 5th cen- 
tury B. C., Museum Appropriation 1931 
Dedicated to the Memory of Eliza Greene 
Radeke.”’ 

To the authorities of the School of De- 
sign it is a matter of poignant regret that 
this treasure came too late for Mrs. Radeke 
to see; she could not even know that at last 
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her desire to secure for us a really beautiful 
example of this kind of Greek sculpture 
might be fulfilled. Having been in Athens 
with Mrs. Radeke, having often stood with 
her in front of the soothing and serene re- 
liefs in the National Museum there, I am 
conscious of the rightness of having her 
name especially remembered in connection 
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draperies at her waist, the other, resting 
lightly upon this hand, raised so that her 
cheek finds a support against the other 
hand. Once seen, you will not soon forget 
those exquisite forearms, nor the grace of 
the whole figure, nor the grave sweetness 
of the face. The material is marble, ori- 
ginally white, as you can see at the broken 


FRANCOIS HENRI de MONTMORENCY-BOUTEVILLE 
DUKE OF LUXEMBOURG 
by Hyacinthe Rigaud, 1659-1743 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1930 


with this Greek heritage in the Museum 
that also bears her name and evidences her 
love for beauty and her faith in its bene- 
ficent influences. 

* * * 

Do visit this lovely treasure! It is a single 
figure of a young woman, standing as she 
must often have “stood in life, one arm 
curved so that the hand can gather her 


edges. Now, of course, the surface has the 
soft reddish—almost rosy—‘‘patina’”’ that 
comes from long burial in the soil. 

Marking we do not know whose grave 
some two thousand and five hundred years 
ago, the eternally young figure comes back 
to us with a tale of beauty surviving death 
and disaster. Not remarkable in its own 
day—for there were many of the same 
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quality—it bids us remember that sim- 
plicity and sincerity are forever treasur- 
able. 


The above article was written for the Distaff, Mrs. 
Allinson’s column in the Evening Bulletin, and was pub- 
lished on June twelfth. It is here reproduced by per- 
mission of the author. Because of the close friendship 
between Mrs. Radeke and Mrs. Allinson and the author’s 
happy interpretation of the spirit of the relief and Greek 
sculpture of which it is an expression, it would seem 
fitting that it be here reprinted. 


MRS. RADEKE 
AS A COLLECTOR OF PAINTINGS 


R. C. H. READ writing in the Bur- 

lington Magazine (vol. 16, 1909-10, 

p. 251) has well said, ‘‘It is no 
small matter for the nation when a man of 
great wealth and culture concentrates his 
energies, his time, and his money upon the 
gathering together of the finest works of 
art, and allows the public to share his en- 
joyment.”’ Mr. Read is perfectly right, 
and what he says of course applies quite as 
well in the case of a woman. 

Naturally one thinks of Providence and 
the School of Design, and so inevitably of 
Mrs. Radeke. How truly she was an illus- 
tration of the truth of the above! Only 
there was one decided difference. Mrs. 
Radeke did not collect works of art to 
grace her home, and defer the time of the 
public’s having a chance to see them in- 
frequently on loan to the Museum, or to 
have them in the permanent collection; 
rather did she give the larger part of her 
works of art to be of immediate and perma- 
nent use. This wise policy is even broader 
than that suggested by Mr. Read, and 
means more to the city, state and nation 
whenever it is done. 


Her gifts to the collections are too varied 
in kind and too high in quality to be 
covered in a single survey. So it would 
seem wise to discuss, as circumstances 


permit, the important groups for which | 


she is responsible. This issue will cover 
in brief her paintings and classical objects, 
while other groups will be featured in 
futureissues. The present article will deal 
but sketchily with the European and 
American paintings which she has given, 
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for many have been discussed at length in 
previous Bulletins. 

It is natural that Mrs. Radeke’s first in- 
terest should be with the work of American 
artists. In fact she was one of the first to 
seek to bring together in a public gallery a 
representative collection of this sort, one 
characterized by quality, rather than by 
quantity. The breadth of her vision is 
readily seen if we note some of the Ameri- 
can artists she had represented in our gal- 
leries—Benson, Blakelock, Copley, Davis, 
Fuller, Gay, Goldthwaite, Hawthorne, 
Hunt, James, La Farge, Lawson, Martin, 
Metcalf, Sterne, Stuart, and Twachtman; 
and even then the list is not complete. In 
one or two cases she shared in the acquisi- 
tion with several others, but for most of 
them she was the sole donor. 

How many of us noticed when the paint- 
ings, ‘“‘At Twilight,” by Charles H. Davis, 
“Honfleur Light,’’ by Homer D. Martin, 
“The White Veil,’”’ by Willard L. Metcalf 
and ‘‘Waterfall, Yellowstone Park,’ by 
John Henry Twachtman, to mention only 
four of the American examples for which 
Mrs. Radeke was responsible, quietly took 
their place in the galleries? Again, she 
acquired for the Museum the fine portrait 
of William Williamson by Gilbert Stuart 
which has been frequently in the Museum 
in special exhibitions. This was included 
in her 1920 gift. It is largely to her own 
efforts, or those initiated by her, that the 
collection of American paintings in the 
galleries contains such excellent examples, 
and the standard of quality is so uniformly 
high. 

Interested as Mrs. Radeke was in 
American artists and their work, often a 


~number of years ahead of her day, she 


likewise scught for the superior in Euro-_ 
pean art, irrespective of period. Here one 
can note her ‘‘Madonna and Child,” by 
Antoniazzo Romano, of the Italian school; 
her interest in epoch-making Frenchmen 
and the desirability of having them repre- 
sented in the collections, which resulted in 
the permanent possession of such gems as 
the ‘‘Fisherman’s Wife and Child,” by 
Theodore Chasseriau, the “Girl with 
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_ Muff,”’ by Charles Cottet, the portrait of 
Count Montmorency by Hyacinthe 
Rigaud, and ‘‘The Bridge,” by Claude 
Monet. To her we are also indebted for 
the “Spaniard,” by Glyn Philpot, of the 
English school; the ‘‘Breakfast in the 
Garden,” by Mariano Fortuny; and last 
but not least, ‘‘At the Pawnbroker’s,” by 
Alfred Stevens. 
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Benson, Emil Carlsen and Allen Tucker 
have become the property of the Museum 
and will be shown in the summer exhibi- 
tion in the special galleries. 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing Mrs. Radeke realize full well how 
completely her life was bound up in the 
interests of the School of Design, and how 
she worked wholeheartedly to bring the 


PONT D’ARGENTEUIL 


by Claude Monet 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1920 


Of course in a survey of this kind only a 
few can be selected for emphasis, nor may 
anything be said of other paintings in the 
acquisition of which she was a silent but 
potent factor. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that, owing to the generosity of the Estate 
of Mrs. Radeke, even those paintings at 
her home which had not been heretofore 
specified in earlier gifts were offered as 
gifts to the Musetim; with the result that 
additional fine paintings by Frank W. 


best for us to enjoy. It is said of Julius 
Caesar that when he travelled he carried 
with him his cherished objects of virtu, and 
therein he was a collector with all the 
miserly joys which such a type of collector 
would have. But, as we suggested at the 
beginning of this brief survey, Mrs. Radeke 
did not carry her treasures around with 
her, but placed them where all could enjoy 
them, not once but for all time. 


L. E. Rowe 
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MRS. GUSTAV RADEKE AND THE 
CLASSICAL, COLERCTIONS 


IKE every other department of the 
Museum, the Classical collections 
owe a great deal of their excellence 

to Mrs. Radeke’s munificence and wise 
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appropriation to which a special anony- 
mous gift was added. We shall never know 
how much of the special gift was from her, 
but we are certain that all of that gift was 
due to her interest and ability to interest 
others. All objects offered to the Museum 
for purchase were submitted to her for 


AMPHORA WITH TWISTED HANDLES 


“The Providence Painter’’ 


Greek, 5th century, B. C. 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1915 


judgment. Since 1921, when this writer 
was honored with a connection with the 
Museum, a number of important Classical 
accessions have been made, Of these, 
many were direct gifts from Mrs. Radeke; 
some were bought with the Museum’s own 
funds; while.a large proportion came from 


final approval or rejection, and while she 
sought and obtained the best and most | 
impartial advice available, her decision | 
was always her own, and the conclusions 
to which she arrived were based on sound | 
judgment and the best possible artistic | 
taste. It was to this writer always an in- | 
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~ tellectual treat to confer with her regard- 
ing any Greek or Roman object; her ques- 
tions were always searching and to the 
point, and her decisions, once made, were 
not. to be altered. Hence, whether she 
actually presented an object to the Mu- 
seum, or helped in its purchase, or had no 
direct financial connection with its acqui- 
sition, nevertheless everything in the col- 
lection bore the stamp of her approval, 
and, to this writer at least, will remain in- 
delibly connected with her. What was 
true of the Classical department, applies, 
of course, to the entire Museum, so that 
she will always live in the memory of those 
who had the privilege of knowing her by 
the things in the Museum. 

Space forbids considering more than one 
branch of Greek and Roman art in its rela- 
tion to Mrs. Radeke’s interest. I have 
chosen the analysis of the Greek and Ro- 
man ceramics in the Museum, inasmuch as 
that has been occupying my attention for 
about a year. A search of the records 
reveals that the Museum owns about 130 
specimens of ancient pottery,—Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman. Of these, 
43, or just about one-third, are direct gifts 
from Mrs, Radeke. Twenty-five others, 
purchased in 1925 ‘‘through Museum Ap- 
propriation and Special Gift”’ are also due, 
as mentioned above, in large measure to 
her influence, and the Special Gift doubt- 
less included a large contribution from her. 
Four others, gifts from the late E. P. 
Warren, Esq., were also directly due to her, 
as the vases which she presented were for 
the most part bought from Mr. Warren, 
and it was his custom to add one or two 
less important specimens as gifts when im- 
portant purchases were made. Thus we 
see that over one-half of the collection of 
ancient vases is directly due to Mrs. 
Radeke’s interest and generosity,—and 
this half includes most of the outstanding 
examples in the Museum. Of her direct 
gifts, in this field of ancient art, perhaps 
the most significant is the large Attic red- 
- figured amphora with twisted handles bear- 
ing on the obverse the figure of Apollo with 
the lyre, which givesthe name to the* ‘Provi- 
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dence Painter,’’—one of the most prolific 
and excellent of the many nameless painters 
of Greek vases identified by Professor 
Beazley, of Oxford. Another of his painters, 
the ‘‘Pothos Painter,” is similarly identi- 
fied by the large red-figured bell krater 
with Bacchic scenes in our collection,—and 
this vase, too, is the gift of Mrs. Radeke. 
It came from the famous Hope Collection, 
which was dispersed in London in 1917. 
Three other vases from this sale were pur- 
chased by Mrs. Radeke and given to the 
Museum—the charming pitcher in the 
form of a woman’s head, the krater with 
the nude Herakles attacking two Cen- 
taurs, and a small red-figured amphora of 
the type called ‘‘Nolan”’ of two warriors in 
combat. 

From the point of view of time, her first 
gift of an ancient vase was in 1900, (a late 
Attic hydria-kalpis, or water-jar, with a 
gilded wreath in low relief around the base 
of the neck) her last in 1928 (a Rhodian 
oenochoe, or pitcher, the only example of 
this technique in our collection). The en- 
tire list of ancient ceramics given by her 
includes two predynastic Egyptian vases, 
three Dipylon, one Rhodian, eight Corin- 
thian, seven Attic black-figured, seven 
Attic red-figured, five white-ground leky- 
thoi, fragmentary or entire, the head 
pitcher mentioned above, one South 
Italian, four relief vases and four without 
decoration. Of the black-figured ware, 
the most important of her gifts are the 
large amphora with men holding fighting- 
cocks and the fine lekythos with Europa 
on the Bull. All but two of the white- 
ground specimens in the collection were 
direct gifts from her, and to her we owe all 
of our Roman and Gallo-Roman relief 
ware. Thus it appears that her gifts in- 
clude examples of nearly every style of 
vase-painting, in the history of ancient art. 

Of the twenty-five vases bought by Mu- 
seum Appropriation and Special Gift, men- 
tioned above, largely due to her instru- 
mentality, there are included vases by such 
well-known painters as Oltos, Epiktetos, 
Makron, Brygos, and, of the nameless 
painters, the ‘‘Villa Giulia Painter,” the 
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“Lewis Painter,’’ andthe ‘“Aischines 
Painter.” This group also includes the rest 
of the white-ground specimens in the col- 
lection. 

It will thus be seen that with only a few 
exceptions we owe, directly or indirectly, 
to Mrs. Radeke’s generosity and interest, 
most of the vases which make our Museum 
known to Classical scholars throughout the 
world. The Museum may justly say of 
her what St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
says of Sir Christopher Wren, ‘‘Si monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice!”’ 

STEPHEN B. LUCE 


CARVED CHESTS 
OF THE ADIGE DISTRICT 


HE most important piece of furniture 

during the Italian Renaissance was 

the chest, or cassone. Its uses were 
many; for it served not only to hold the 
household gear at home, and as a ‘“‘travel- 
ling-box’’ when on a journey, but was set 
against the wali for a bench, and at the 
side of a bed to be used asa step. Occa- 
sionally high cassoni appeared as tables, 
like the table-chest of the notorious Isotta 
da Rimini, formerly in the Figdor Collec- 
tion. Miniature cassoni, or coffers, shaped 
as the larger ones, held jewels and trinkets. 
The Italian preference for horizontality, so 
pronounced in architecture, is obvious even 
in furniture; the early cassoni for the most 
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part, are low, heavy, rectangular chests, 
those meant for travelling often reinforced 
with iron. The covers were sometimes 
rounded, but it is not until the XVI cen- 
tury that one finds the elaborately shaped 
and undercut ‘‘sarcophagus” type. Some 
chests were undecorated, or relied on the 
natural finish of the wood to provide a 
surface pleasing to the eye, but others bore 
decoration of different degrees of elabora- 
tion worked out in a variety of mediums. 
The earliest were painted, or embellished 
with a raised design in gilded or painted 
stucco. In Florence during the Quattro- 
cento, painted panels were inserted in the 
fronts and sides of cassoni. Marriage chests 
were often decorated in this manner, usual- 
ly with a festive and appropriate subject, 
sometimes with the coats-of-arms of the 
bride and groom. Several Florentine shops, 
such as that of Pesellino, were devoted pri- 
marily to the production of these panels. 
Even the greatest artists did not depise 
such commissions; the difficult shape was 
a challenge, an opportunity for the painter 
to use his ingenuity. Botticelli painted 
several, as the Mars and Venus in the Na- 
tional Gallery and the Death of Lucretia in 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum. In 
Lombardy an inexpensive substitute for 
such decoration was devised: colored wood- 
cut prints were pasted on the chests and 
varnished. From this was probably de- 
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CHEST FRONT 


North Italian, 16th century 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Sharpe, 1926 
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CHEST 


North Italian, 15th century 


Museum Appropriation, 1927 


rived the type of design carved in very low 
relief, reminiscent of the wood blocks 
themselves. The depressions were some- 
times filled with colored wax, giving the 
aspect of intarsia but requiring less timeand 
skill than that process. A group of chests 
decorated in low relief will subsequently be 
discussed more fully. In many parts of 
Italy, intarsia, or inlay of colored woods, 
was popular. A particular kind of intarsia 
known as Certosina work, where colored 
bone was used instead of wood, was found 
in Northern Italy. Carved decoration in 
the round is rare in the XV century, em- 
ployed with restraint in the early XVI, and 
with increasing lavishness and freedom 
until it reaches the exuberance of the 
Baroque. 

Although horizontal feeling predomi- 
nated in Italian furniture for the most part, 
a certain amount of Transalpine influence 
penetrated into Northern Italy. It is par- 
ticularly obvious in the painting of the 
region, as in the works of Stefano da Zevio, 
and of the Venetian, Jacobello del Fiore. 
Of the architectural quality in Italian 


furniture Schottmiiller says: ‘‘Chests, 
benches and sideboards were placed along 
the walls, especially the first mentioned, 
which, as late as the XVI century were 
predominate everywhere, lending to the 
whole of the wooden furniture the appear- 
ance of being a determinate part of the 
architecture, forming a kind of base to the 
wall. It was no mere chance, but from 
what has been said it seems rather natural 
that the Gothic cupboards with long slen- 
der columns never found way in Italy; 
just as coffers with a high substructure 
open in front are only of exceptional occur- 
rence and then only near the Alps.’” 

It is with these exceptions that this arti- 
cle is concerned. In 1927 the Museum 
purchased a small, walnut chest of North 
Italian workmanship and of a most inter- 
esting and unusual type. The end panels 
have been prolonged atthe base andcut out 
in a cusped arch form so that the chest it- 
self is raised about 8 inches above the floor. 
In front, this space is filled with a row of 


1Frida Schottmiiller: Furniture and Interior Dec- 
oration of the Italian Renaissance: p. XVI. 
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split, turned spindles directly below the 
chest, and below that, an elaborately 
shaped apron. The cover is flat and over- 
hangs somewhat on the front and sides. 
An incised checker pattern forms a border 
on the top of the cover and on the upper 
edge of the chest. In very low relief, or in 
the so-called champlevé technique, the 
Judgment of Solomon is represented on the 
front of the chest, and heraldic animals on 
the shaped panel below. The interior is 
undecorated but has a narrow compart- 
ment at the right where one could keep 
small objects and there are traces of a 
similar compartment on -the left. The 
chest was held together by large iron nails 
driven in very deeply, the heads of which 
were concealed by small pieces of inset 
wood. One of the crude hinges has gone but 
the iron lock remains. The measurements 
are as follows: height: 20 inches, width: 29 
inches, depth: 1214 inches. 

A chest very similar to the museum ex- 
ample, although slightly smaller, was for- 
merly in the Figdor Collection.” We find 
here the same shape and method of con- 
struction, the row of balusters above a 
shaped apron, and the checker pattern. In 
the low relief panel, in this case the An- 
nunciation, many of the same motifs ap- 
pear that were to be found in the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, although the technique 
seems a little more smooth and the com- 
position is certainly clearer. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum pos- 
sesses two cassoni closely allied to the same 
group. One® is almost identical in shape 
with the two mentioned above. The draw- 
ing of the relief, moreover, is very like that 
in the relief of our chest, particularly in the 
row of vertical spears, a feature found in 
these two examples and not in the others. 
The second piece in the Victoria and Al- 
bert* seems to be slightly earlier than the 
rest. Owing to its construction, with an 
ogee arch cut out of the side panels and a 
row of balusters in front, it may be con- 


2No. 642, illustrated in catalogue, vol. 2. 


3Illustrated in Eberlein and Ramsdell: Practical 
Book of Italian, Spanish and Portuguese Furniture, 
ples, 


Alllustrated in Paul Schubring: Cassoni pl. CLIX. 
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sidered one of this group, but it is a good 
deal larger, being a marriage cassone Over 
five feet in length. It is carved with 
heraldic devices, scenes of lovers and mu- 
sicians, and Virtues in niches. The border, 
of foliate scrolls, each encircling a spirited 
and well-drawn animal, goes only around 
the sides and the bottom, which is charac- 
teristic of many North Italian chests 
carved in this manner. According to the 
old catalogue® the front and sides of the 
chest were decorated with an inlay of green 
and vermilion wax which had been let into 
the depressions and then polished. This 
was a not uncommon method of making 
the carving brighter and more colorful, but 
not the only method. Von Bode says of 
this sort of chest: ‘‘The ground was painted 
in order that the compositions might have 
a more striking effect; presumably the re- 
lief was brought out with gilding or color 
originally. . . .. Since they are now as a 
rule colorless and much worn, they are, 
owing to the flat handling of the etching, 
not particularly effective, while originally 
they must have had a very fine appear- 
ance.” 


Besides the cassoni discussed above, 
which are similar in construction, there is 
a second group which is closely related to 
the first, through the same type of low 
relief and recurrent motifs. The earliest, 
formerly in the Bardini Collection, Flor- 
ence,’ bears on the center of the front a 
coat-of-arms and two monograms. On 
either side is a tree each branch of which 
ends in a scroll enclosing an animal or 
bird. The foliate scroll border goes com- 
pletely around the main panel. Two small 
spandrel-shaped panels with scalloped 
edges at the base of the chest exhibit the 
usual fine drawing of animals in two run- 
ning leopards looking back over their 
shoulders. In the Museum is a cassone 
panel of cypress wood, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe in September, 


5Ancient and Modern Furniture and woodwork in 
the South Kensington Museum, by J. H. Pollen, 
London, 1874. 

6Wilhelm von Bode: Italian Renaissance Furniture, 
translated by Mary E. Herrick, p. 35. 


7Illustrated in Schubring: No. 12, pl. II. 
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1926,* in which appears the same pattern: 
a vine, in this case, whose branches each 
end in a scroll containing birds. The birds 
are masterly, and quite recognizable as 
cocks, ravens, eagles and phoenixes, but 
the vine and the foliate scroll border are 
much less fine in execution than the Berlin 
chest. The inner surface shows the char- 
acteristic checker work. 

A pair of chests, one of which is in the 
Cluny Museum, and one in the Kunstge- 
werbe Museum, Berlin,” are charmingly 
adorned with scenes of the Garden of Love, 
a theme often used for tapestries and cas- 
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CHEST FRONT 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Sharpe, 1926 


sone panels in the early XV century. On 
each one, in the center is the Fountain of 
Love surrounded by jaunty lords and 
ladies dressed in the height of fashion; the 
women with high-waisted dresses and elab- 
orate headdresses, the men in doublet and 
hose, exaggeratedly slender at the waist. 
The one in Berlin has at the sides seated 
figures under queer, unstructural domed 
edifices, a feature found on at least four of 
the cassoni and panels under discussion. 
In the backgrounds are hunting scenes, 


8Jilustrated in MuSeum Bulletin, XV, 3. 
9llustrated in Schubring, No. 743-744, pl. 
CLVIII. 
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and the usual scroll borders with beasts 
and hunters are interrupted by angels 
holding shields. 

A panel representing the Annunciation, 
from a large cassone, is in the Kunstge- 
werbe Museum in Leipzig.'® The scroll 
background is in this case particularly 
smooth and graceful. As a central motif 
between the two figures stands a shield 
surmounted by a helmet. 

The Rhode Island School of Design is 
fortunate in owning a second panel, also 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Sharpe, on which 
is carved the Adoration of the Magi. The 


North Italian, 16th century 


Madonna sits before a domed structure 
which is unusual in appearing architec- 
turally possible, with side walls which 
might support the vault, and only one 
dome instead of a whole cluster, as on the 
Berlin chest. Within is St. Joseph sleep- 
ing, and the ox and ass. The three Magi 
approach from the right with their gifts, 
before a decorative vine background. The 
star appears above them with its ray point- 
ing to the Christ Child. Strangely enough, 
on this one panel appear traces of the 
colored wax mentioned in the old Victoria 
and Albert catalogue; red in the architec- 


20Tlustrated in Schubring, No. 724, pl. CLVI. 
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ture and the Child’s garment, green in the 
foliage and the costumes of the Magi. It 
seems to have been purposely removed, 
at some time, as the lower surface is rather 
scratched. 

Chests were not the only sort of furni- 
ture etched in low relief; two chairs from 
the Figdor Collection show the same sort 
of carving, chiefly heraldic and checker 
patterns. 

Low relief in Northern Italy lasted in 
some cases into the XVI century. A splen- 
did example of later period is the large 
chest in the Fogg Museum with the 
Triumphs of Love and Chastity. In the 
place of balusters and shaped panels there 
are simple moldings. The central motif 
of the decoration is a fountain from which 
springs a vine, with scrolls. The Triumphs, 
favorite subjects, particularly on painted 
cassoni, are in the center of each side, en- 
closed by moldings. Above them are queer 
feline centaurs, if one may call them that, 
partly amorini and partly leopards. At 
each end is a Virtue standing in a domed 
niche. Heraldic designs with lions and 
unicorns have been drawn on the cover 
but the background was never cut out. The 
feeling of the XVI century may be seen in 
the striving for correctness in the drawing 
of anatomy and architecture, in the more 
scientific perspective, and in a preference 
for muscular, massive figures. 

All of the furniture under discussion 
came from northeastern Italy, the region 
of the Adige River, with Verona as a par- 
ticular center of its manufacture. That 
city, lying at the base of the Brenner Pass 
was the starting point for the dissemina- 
tion of North European, especially Ger- 
man, influence on Italy. It is interesting 
to note that in South Germany furniture 
was sometimes decorated with carving in 
flat relief very similar in appearance to 
that of Northern Italy."* It seems possi- 
ble that there may have been a borrowing 
in one direction or the other, in the matter 
of decoration as well as general form, 

According to Von Bode the majority of 


11See Herman Schmitz: Encyclopedia of Furniture: 
plates 66, 71, 72. 
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these chests can be dated by costume about 
1425-1475. As is to be expected they show 
certain connections with the painting of 
that period and district, which was domi- 
nated by Stefano da Zevio and Pisanello. 
Both painting and furniture show a distinct 
northern influence: the former in such con- 
ceptions as the Madonna in a Rose Garden, 
the latter in general shape and feeling. 
Both show an interest in animal forms; the 
drawings of Stefano da Zevio and Pisanello 
far surpassing anything of the kind in 
Europe. Furthermore the drawings of 
Pisanello reveal a delight in elaborate and 
fashionable costume; he frequently 
sketched slim little courtiers dressed ac- 
cording to the latest mode. This trait, 
somewhat modified, is to be found on many 
of the carved panels. 

A summary of the motifs found in the 
North Italian low-relief cassoni shows the 
following: a checker pattern on the edges, 
a series of incised parallel lines at the sides, 
evidently to guide the joiner; and on the 
carved panels: animals, the vine pattern, 
both as background and border, domed 
canopies, and slender, fashionably dressed 
figures. 

The subject of the carved chest in the 
Rhode Island School of Design, the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, is a fairly uncommon one 
in the decoration of cassoni, either painted 
or carved. Other episodes from the life 
of Solomon were preferred, particularly his 
meeting with the Queen of Sheba, which 
gave an opportunity for the display of rich 
and fantastic oriental costumes and the 
pageantry so dear to Italy of the Renais- 
sance. The Apostasy of Solomon, with its 
implied compliment to the power of women, 
appears occasionally, as does the Building 
of the Temple. Von Bode suggests that the 
Judgment of Solomon occurred, when at all, 
in northern Italy in the vicinity of Venice, 
since Nanni di Bartolo’s group on the 
Doge’s Palace was familiar to all Venetians. 
On the front of the Museum chest Solomon 
is enthroned under a domed canopy at the 
left. Before him kneel the two suppliant 
women. Behind them stand a group of 
soldiers clad in armor but with the same 
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exaggeratedly slender waists as the lords 
and ladies of the Cluny and Berlin chests. 
At the extreme right the disputed child is 
held by two soldiers one of whom brandish- 
es a long sword. Awkward spaces in the 
composition are filled by the ever-present 
vine pattern. Details within the figures 
are delineated by means of scorching the 
wood, making a dark line, a method not 
particularly effective since it has worn 
away for the most part. On the apron 
below the balusters are two amorini in the 
corners, two griffins in the next divisions, 
and an escutcheon in the center supported 
by feline creatures, probably leopards. 

There are doubtless other pieces of this 
kind in various other American museums 
and in private collections. 

E. J. RricHMOND 


TWO MESOPOTAMIAN BOWLS 


MONG the fascinating chapters in 
the history of art which have been 
but recently opened to us is that 

dealing with Persian ceramics. Parts of 
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it have dealt with the wares of the Cau- 
casus, the Rhages pottery rich in glaze and 
color showing the Chinese influence, and 
the several wares of Samarkand, Hamadan 
and like centres. The first part we learned 
something about was that dating from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries. In 
more recent days new finds at Samarra, 
Rakka and other like centres have proved 
equally fascinating, both in the great art 
interest they possess and the light they 
cast on Near-Eastern ceramics before the 
twelfth century. 

It so happens that by good fortune the 
Museum was able to secure two fine ex- 
amples from recent finds in the Mesopo- 
tamian Valley to enrich the permanent col- 
lection. 

One is a shallow bowl, which is ten 
inches in diameter and which shows a man 
riding a horse. The design is in cobalt 
blue, red and black. The design needs no 
further description because of the illustra- 
tion on this page, but attention may well be 
directed to the excellent drawing, the 
treatment of design, the spirit and life in 


a 


POTTERY BOWL 


Found at Rakka 


Rhages style, 13th century > 
Museum Appropriation, 1929 
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both rider and horse, and the attractive 
handling of the degenerated Cufic inscrip- 
tion around the lip of the bowl. This piece 
was found in the ruins of a private house 
in Rhages, either discarded by the owner 
because it was broken, or purposely dam- 
aged by owner or foe at the time when 
the house was destroyed. The tempta- 
tion is great to think of the destruction 
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the bird medallions on the border show 
alternate green and blue bodies with red 
wings. This bowl is nine and_ three- 
quarters inches in diameter and four and a 
half inches high. 

Even after the researches of many 
scholars, notably those of Sarre, the sub- 
ject of Persian pottery is by no means 
clear, and undoubtedly this will be a fertile 


POTTERY BOWL 


Rakka, 11th century 


Museum Appropriation, 1931 


of the city by the Mongol hordes which 
swept that part of the country in 1258 
under the leadership of Jenghis Khan. 
The other acquisition is a bowl with 
flaring sides decorated on the interior with 
medallions with central designs of birds. 
This also is an excellent example of the 
richness of design and color seen in Rakka 
ware of the period. The bowl has the 
softer frit of the Rakka ware, as compared 
with the Persian, and has an interesting 
design in olive green, cobalt blue and cop- 
per red, on a white ground. The central 
medallion has an arabesque design, while 


field for investigation as the years pass. 
Meanwhile we can enjoy the beauty of 
those surprising pieces which every so often 
come to light to delight us with their pat- 
tern and color. 

Rakka (Rakkah or Rekkha) is a small 
town in Syria not far from Aleppo and 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Like so many towns on the Mesopotamian 
river system, it had excellent beds of clay, 
so potting became a craft at an early date. 
Excavations on the site of Rakka have 
been cursory only, there having been il- 
licit digging on the part of the natives and 


' the latter. 
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a little work on the part of the Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople. The site must 
have been occupied for a number of cen- 
turies by successive cities. Arab geo- 
graphers, according to Miss G. L. Bell, 
who visited Rakka in 1910, (see ‘‘Amurath 
to Amurath,”’ by G. L. Bell, p. 54) are con- 
fused because of the several communities 
known as Rakka and qualified by such 
names as White, Black, Burnt, Middle, 
etc. But the chronology of these does not 
concern us at the moment. It is sufficient 
that we note that practically all of the best 
Rakka pottery has come, as Professor 
Sarre tells us, (Burlington Magazine, vol. 
14, 1908-09, p. 388) from the site near the 
modern town, which is about two acres in 
extent and covered with ruins, honey- 
combed by holes left by native diggers, and 
which is approximately dated by the re- 
mains of a mosque erected in 1166 A. D. 
by Dur al-din Machmud. 

Although this site is not that of the 
city made famous by Haroun al Rashid, 
which still awaits exploration, it presents 
through the objects found a picture of a 
civilization in which art reached an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection. 

The medallion design on the bowl with 
flaring sides deserves additional mention, 
for it has a direct relationship to Sassanian 
design which preceded it. Sassanian art 
frequently expressed itself in the use of 
animals and birds as motives, particularly 
It is also true that similar mo- 
tives are found in early Mohammedan de- 
sign, especially from Egypt, so that it is 
not always easy to differentiate between 
them (M. S. Dimand, Burlington Maga- 
zine, vol. 49, 1926, p. 221); but although 
there is no question of the fact that Syrian 
art felt the influence of Arab work from 
Egypt, there is a far greater chance that 
Syrian ceramics which directly belong to 
Mesopotamian art, would naturally be 
more greatly influenced by the Sassanian 
traditions which were such powerful fac- 
tors in that broad and populous valley. 

The condition of the bowls is also un- 
usual, for in neither of the examples is 
there extensive restoration as is so fre- 
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quently the case when pieces have passed 
through the hands of the dealers and re- 
storers in Aleppo in our day. 

America is becoming increasingly rich 
in Persian material, and is all the more in- 
fluenced by the great Persian exhibition 
held last winter in London. The Persian 
collection in the Rhode Island School of 
Design was already rich in certain lines, 
but the two bowls which were purchased 
with the Museum Appropriation, are no- 
table additions to this, as they would be in 
any museum. L. E. Rowe 


STATISTICS 
FOR THE YEAR 1930-1931 


Age of Institution, fifty-four years 


SCHOOL 
Total Registration . 1,953 
Day Classes 388 
Evening Classes 969 
Saturday Classes 596 
Summer School ‘ 5 : ; 19 
States Represented ; ; : 11 
Number of Teachers. : : 87 
MusEUM 
Total attendance 89,753 
Attendance from public schools 
with guidance 1,294 
Number of additions 936 
Special exhibitions held F : 23 
LIBRARY 
Volumes added : ; é ; 697 
Bound periodicals added . St 98 
Post cards added . : ; 3 26 
Lantern slides added. : ; 349 
Reproductions added . . .. 54 
Volumes circulated 4,651 
Reproductions circulated 9,231 
Periodicals circulated . : eet 19 
MEMBERSHIP 
Number of life members : ; 60 
Number of governing members . 166 
Number of annual members ; 508 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES—At the meet- 
ing of the Corporation of the Rhode island 
School of Design, held on June third, Mr. 
Jesse H. Metcalf was re-elected for the 
period of 1931 to.1937. Mrs, Murray S. 
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Danforth was also elected for the same 
period. Mr. John Nicholas Brown was 
elected to fill the vacancy for the unexpired 
term of Mr. Sydney R. Burleigh, deceased. 

ScHooL GRADUATION—The graduation 
exercises of the School were held in Mem- 
orial Hall on the evening of May twenty- 
seventh. The principal speaker was Dr. 
Hermon Carey Bumpus. Eighty-six re- 
ceived diplomas, eighty-six were given 
certificates. Twenty-seven scholarships and 
eight medals and the Maynard Cup were 
awarded, and ten prizes were distributed. 

Following the exercises the exhibition of 
the work of the year opened in the Mu- 
seum and the galleries were thronged as 
usual with the many who were interested 
in what the School has been doing. The 
exhibition is even more varied and attrac- 
tive than usual and the work seemed more 
serious and of a higher quality than before. 
Two new features were introduced. The 
cast galleries on the lower floor were used 
for the first time for much of the work of 
the Freehand day and evening classes and 
Saturday classes, and the exhibition was 
continued an additional week because of 
the great interest taken on the part of the 
visiting public. 
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Providence 


All communications should be addressed to the 
General Editor, Mr. L. Earle Rowe 


OFFICERS 

MRS. MURRAY S. DANFORTH . President 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN ._ Vice-President 
HOUGHTON P. METCALF Second Vice-President 
G. ALDER BLUMER, M.D. . 
STEPHEN O. METCALF 
L. EARLE ROWE 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 


TRUSTEES 
Term expiring 1937 
JESSE H. METCALF, Mrs. MURRAY S. DAN- 
FORTH 
Term expiring 1936 
HOUGHTON P. METCALF, THEODORE FRAN- 
CIS GREEN 
Term expiring 1935 
Miss MARGARET SHOVE MORRISS, G. ALDER 
BLUMER, M.D. 


Secretary 
Treasurer 
Director of the Museum 
Educational Director 
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Term expiring 1934 
HOWARD HOPPIN, HARALD W. OSTBY 

Term expiring 1933 
WILLIAM L. HODGMAN, JOHN NICHOLAS 

BROWN 

Term expiring 1932 

WILLIAM T. ALDRICH, HENRY D. SHARPE 
EX-OFFICIO 

His-Excellency Governor NORMAN S,. CASE 

His Honor Mayor JAMES E. DUNNE 

Commissioner of Public Schools, WALTER E. 
RANGER 

The Superintendent of Providence Schools, ALEXAN- 
DER J. STODDARD 

Professor ALBERT D. MEAD, of Brown University 

Professor WILL S. TAYLOR, of Brown University 

E. CHARLES FRANCIS, of State Board of Educa- 
tion 

Mrs. WILLIAM HOFFMAN, of State Board of Educa- 
tion 

Librarian of Providence Public Library, CLARENCE 
E. SHERMAN 

MEMBERSHIP 

Honorary Members 

Governing Members for Life who pay at one time 
$100.00 

Annual Governing Members who pay annual dues 
of $10.00 

Annual Members who pay annual dues of $3.00 


ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 a.M.to 5P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 Pp. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 Pp. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 


on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 8,579 volumes, 
17,682 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,597 lantern slides, and about 
5,015 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


